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the middle of February. Nevertheless, the intermission of fighting
brought no cessation of toil or suffering to the unhappy soldiers.
The initial difficulty was the lack of transport facilities. Between
the harbour, which was at once arsenal and storehouse, and the
camp, there intervened some seven miles of almost impassible mud.
There were stores in plenty in the holds of the Transports, but the
men in the trenches were half-starved and in rags. " During the
wet season, from November to December," said one of the witnesses
exammedj " and of the bitter cold from that to the end of February,
the men had no other protection than that of the weather-worn
circular tent. In rain, the ground inside was a mass of mud ; in
snow, a mass of filth. From morning till night they sat m the mud
of the trenches, from night till morning they lay in the mud of their
tents." There was coffee in abundance, but it was served out green,
and forethought had riot provided means of roasting or grinding it.
Scurvy was rampant; but there was no lime juice, and the fresh vege-
tables sent from home rotted in the Transports ; food, insufficient and
wholly inappropriate, contributed to the prevalence of cholera and
dysentery. Only the contractors grew fat. Boots were sent out,
but many sizes too small, and one witness declared that he had seen
men, during the coldest part of the winter, go into the trenches and
on guard " with their feet on their boots, instead of m them ".
Frost-bite was not the least of the miseries they had to suffer. Of
the three battalions of Guards, representing 3,500 rank and file, less
than 700 mustered on parade in January. Other regiments suffered
in similar proportions. During the month of January alone 4,073
invalids were sent away to Scatari, and the daily average in camp
hospital was over 3,000. Of the men on duty there were hardly any
who " in a time of peace would have been considered fit to be out of
hospital ". But the behaviour of the troops from first to last was
magnificent. Witness after witness testified to their courage,
constancy, and confidence. " Great Britain has often had reason to
be proud of her army, but it is doubtful whether the whole range of
military history furnishes an example of an army exhibiting, through-
out a long campaign, qualities as high as have distinguished the
forces under Lord Raglan's command. The strength of the men
gave way under the excessive labour, exposure, and privation ; but
they never murmured, their spirit never failed, and the enemy,
though far outnumbering them, never detected in those whom he
encountered any signs of weakness." Such was the official testimony
of the Commissioners, Sir John McNeill and Colonel Tulloch,
Peace ne- While the soldiers were toiling m the trenches, the diplomatists
atvlemw.were ^usy at Vienna. Austria, whose policy during this phase of
The the Eastern question was consistently subtle and crafty, had set
negotiations on foot at the end of 1854, and on December 28th the
allied Powers, in conjunction with Austria, presented to the Russian